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Good Record Is Made 
By 74th Congress in 
Treatment of Labor 


Labor fared well in the last Congress; better, 
indeed, than for a time seemed possible, says In- 
ternational Labor News Service. Two acts dealing 
directly with labor were passed; two other acts 
have important labor provisions, and several more 
laws enacted at the last Congress are of decided 
interest to workers. 

At the head of the list may be put the strike- 
breaker act, making it a felony knowingly to trans- 
port in interstate or foreign commerce: 


“Any person with intent to employ such person, 
to obstruct or interfere in any manner with the 
right of peaceful picketing during any labor con- 
troversy affecting wages, hours or conditions of 
labor, or the right of organization for the purpose 
of collective bargaining.” 

Violations of this act carry fines up to $5000 or 
imprisonment up to two years, or both. It stops 
the procedure which has been more effective in 
breaking strikes than anything but the now dead 
and damned labor injunction—the importation 
from distant points of professional strikebreakers, 
usually drawn from at least the borders of the 
underworld. Ten strikers were murdered by these 
gorillas in the great textile strike; and they have 
left a trial of brutality and blood in almost every 
large industrial district. 

With this law enforced, Pearl Bergoff’s occupa- 
tion is gone; and the United States takes a long 
step from the bad eminence of being the only 
civilized country which tolerates the existence of 
private armies. 


Good Standards Fixed for U. S. Work 


Cutting less deeply at intolerable abuses, but 
even more important in a financial sense than the 
strikebreaker act, is the Walsh-Healey act con- 
trolling government contracts. In a nutshell, it 
brings back N.R.A. codes so far as much work on 
government contracts is concerned. 


To get any public contract in excess of $10,000 
under the new law the contractor must be a regu- 
lar dealer in the materials for which he is contract- 
ing, must pay not less than the prevailing wage, 
must work his employees not less than eight hours 
a day or forty hours a week, must employ no 
males under 16 or females under 18 years of age, 
and must not do the work in any plant with un- 
sanitary or unduly hazardous conditions. 

Penalties are provided for violations of these 
conditions—not the least being a clause barring 
an employer convicted on any of these counts 
from bidding on other government contracts for 
three years. The Department of Labor is made 
the agency for administering this act, and is given 
powers to enforce it. 

The bill does not apply to goods bought in the 
open market, which limits its effectiveness, as con- 
tractors doing business with the government can 
buy goods produced under low labor standards, 
as long as they themselves observe the standards. 
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But the act establishes the principle of good labor 
standards for purchases by the government and so 
has labor approval. 

Air Workers Put Under Railroad Labor Act 

Perhaps next in importance should be placed the 
air transport labor act. This applies the entire 
Railway Labor Act to common carriers by air and 
their employees, except Section 3. It extends the 
jurisdiction of the National Mediation Board to 
all disputes between air carriers and their em- 
ployees concerning changes in rates of pay, rules 
and working conditions. 

Section 3 of the Railway Labor Act provides 
for National Adjustment Boards at which railroad 
management and men undertake to settle disputes 
before passing them on to the Mediation Board. 
This section was not taken over by the Air Labor 
Act, but provision was made that whenever the 
National Mediation Board became of the opinion 
that an air adjustment board was necessary, one 
should be established on the lines of the railroad 
adjustment board. 


Eight-Hour Day Set for American Ships 


The labor sections of the new ship subsidy law 
are also of great importance. Briefly, these sec- 
tions provide: 

That 75 per cent of the crews of American ships 
must be American citizens. 

That eight hours constitutes a working day at 
sea as on land. This reduces the hours of coal 
passers and sailors. 

The old Shipping Board is abolished and a Mari- 
time Commission given charge of all merchant 
marine affairs of the United States. 

The Federal Housing Act is extended for a year, 
and that act is a means of employment to a large 
number of workers. 

Two Important Labor Bills Die 

Another act of great interest to labor which 
passed is the deficiency-relief measure, appropriat- 
ing $1,425,000,000 for relief. The act directs that 
rates of pay for persons engaged on projects i. ler 
this relief appropriation shall not be less than the 
prevailing rates of pay for work of a similar na- 
ture as “determined by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration with the approval of the President.” 

Two important bills vigorously supported by 
labor met defeat in the closing hours. They were 
the Wagner housing bill and the Guffey coal sta- 
bilization bill. The Wagner housing measure 
passed the Senate but did not come before the 
House. The Guffey coal bill was approved in the 
House but filibustered to death in the Senate, with 
Senator Holt of West Virginia taking the lead in 
the killing. He was assisted by Senators Frazier 
and Borah. 

Unfair Lobby Bill Is Defeated 

The Wagner and Guffey bills will come before 
the next session of Congress and labor will con- 
tinue its fight to pass them. 

One of labor’s outstanding achievements during 
the session was the defeat of the lobby bill, which 
was amended in conference to exempt lobbyists of 
such organizations as the National Association of 
Manufacturers and include in its restrictions rep- 
resentatives of many labor organizations. The 
measure would have severely hampered the legis- 
lative work of labor. It is seldom that a bill is 
defeated after being approved in conference, and 
the killing of the measure was seen as an indica- 
tion of labor’s strength. _ 
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Steel Corporations 
Issue Challenge to 
Lewis’s Organization 


Denying the truth of published statements that 
the recent grant of an increase in wages by the 
United States Steel Corporation was part of a plan 
to “spike” the unionization of the industry by John 
L. Lewis and his Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, the American Iron and Steel Institute 
this week issued a public statement which is taken 
as a declaration of war against that movement. 

The Institute, which represents 95 per cent of 
the steel industry, is comprised of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, Republic Steel, Jones & Laughlin, Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube, Inland Steel and National 
Steel. 

The corporations announced that they are pre- 
pared to withstand strikes and riots and to use all 
their resources to “protect” their employees “from 
intimidation, coercion and violence, and to aid 
them in maintaining collective bargaining free 
from interference from any source.” 

Phrasings of the corporations’ statement indi- 
cated that they expected disturbances of the indus- 
try from the Lewis attempt perhaps equal to those 
of 1892 and 1917. 

“Any interruption of the forward movement (of 
steel industry recovery from depression) will seri- 
ously injure employees and their families,” the 
statement said, “and all businesses dependent upon 
the industry and will endanger the welfare of the 
country. 

“The announced drive, with its accompanying 
agitation for industrial strife, threatens such inter- 
ruption.” 

The Iron and Steel Institute called attention to 
a statement by a speaker at the Communist na- 
tional convention, just ended, that “a serious steel 
strike will be an almost inevitable result of efforts 
to organize the industry by the Committee for 
Industrial Organization.” 

John L. Lewis, who is president of the United 
Mine Workers and chairman of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, declined to comment 
on the statement. 


i 
Big Families Receive Pensions 


Under New Soviet Republic Law 


All families in the Soviet Union with more than 
six children, the youngest of which is under 5, will 
begin immediately to receive state pensions. 

A “big family” law to this effect was promul- 
gated last week. 

Divorced persons will have to pay up to 50 per 
cent of their incomes for support of their children 
and divorces will be made more difficult by heavy 
taxation. 

Many fathers, it was announced, who for years 
have refused to support their children, began mak- 
ing payments, fearing the punishment of two years’ 
imprisonment. : 

Similarly, a sharp decrease was reported 
throughout the nation in the number of operations 
to avoid childbirth. 
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San Franciscans to 
Fittingly Celebrate 
Day of Independence 


San Francisco will offer a dazzling Fourth of 
July celebration Saturday to its home towners and 
thousands of visitors who are planning to make 
this city the center of their week-end activities, ac- 
cording to Supervisor Arthur M. Brown, Jr., gen- 
eral chairman, and Thomas J. Riordan, executive 
chairman of the Independence Day citizens’ com- 
mittee. . if 


Reduced fares on stage, train and steamer lines 
have resulted in excursion parties being arranged 
in many sections of California for the holiday 
period. 

As a result, an elaborate program, designed to 
provide a full day and night of free entertainment, 
has been arranged by the committee. 

It will include a spectacular military parade in 
the morning, a championship rowing regatta at 
Lake Merced, sports and band concert in the after- 
noon, and a patriotic pageant, literary exercises 
and grand ball at the Civic Auditorium and fire- 
works at the Marina in the evening. On Sunday 
afternoon there will be free harness racing in 
Golden Gate Park Stadium. 

A fleet of battleships, destroyers and other war- 
craft is now in San Francisco Harbor over the 
holiday and open to visitors. The battleships are 
the Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Texas, Idaho, 
Arizona, Maryland and New Mexico in command 
of Vice-Admiral C. S. Kempff, commanding the 
battleships. 

The celebration of the 160th anniversary of In- 
dependence Day will start with the parade at 10:30 
a. m., with nearly 10,000 participants, including 
thousands of soldiers, sailors, marines and Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

The parade will proceed from the Ferry building 
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out Market street to the City Hall, where it will 
pass in review before Mayor Rossi and high rank- 
ing officers of the military service. W. H. Moul- 
throp will be parade director and grand marshal. 


The rowing regatta at Lake Merced will attract 
a huge crowd in the afternoon and there will also 
be a band concert in Golden Gate Park, baseball 
at Funston Playground in the Marina, soft ball 
games at Margaret S. Hayward Playground, at 
Golden Gate avenue and Gough street, and other 
sports. 

A spectacular patriotic pageant will be staged at 
the Civic Auditorium at 7:30 in the evening. It 
has been written by Margaret Miriam Krsak, who 
will also direct the presentation in which the his- 
toric events of Independence Day will be depicted 
in tableaux and pageantry form. Hundreds of 
children and representatives of patriotic organiza- 
tions will participate. 

After the pageant will come the literary exer- 
cises and the grand ball, which will continue until 
after midnight. There will be no admission charge 
to any of the Fourth of July events, it was empha- 
sized by Supervisor Brown and Executive Chair- 
man Riordan. 

The fireworks at the Marina will start at 8:30 
p. m. at the foot of Scott street, and continue for 
an hour. The sky will be filled with artificial glory 
as rockets, aerial bombs, star shells and set pieces 
fill the air with light and color. 

Chairmen of the various committees connected 
with the celebration follow: Supervisor Brown, 
general chairman; Thomas J. Riordan, executive 
chairman; W. H. Moulthrop, parade; Ramsay 
Moran, literary exercises; Margaret Miriam Krsak, 
pageant; Jack Danner, ball; Judge Thomas M. 
Foley, reception; Major George W. Elder, trans- 
portation; Joseph Seeley, fireworks; James B. Wil- 
son, rowing regatta; William Brennan, baseball; 
Felix Eber, music; Elmer Donnelly, harness rac- 
ing; James B. Burns, veterans’ participation; Mrs. 
Louis Murasky, women’s participation; William 
Adams, radio, and James Adam and Al! Boss, 
publicity. 
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Twelve States to Continue 


Administration of Wage Laws 
Representatives of twelve states with minimum 
wage laws for women met at the Department of 
Labor in Washington, D. C., in a conference 
called by Secretary Perkins to see what could be 
done to continue the protection afforded by such 
laws after the decision of the Supreme Court. 

The conference decided to co-operate with New 
York if that state asked the court for a rehearing. 
It also decided to go on with the administration 
of these laws, since the decision of the Supreme 
Court did not necessarily destroy all such statutes. 

“The gains to workers from existing wage 
orders are striking,” said Secretary Perkins. “The 
community gains are equally so, and we dare not 
lose them. Wages for laundry workers in New 
York increased 29 per cent after the minimum 
wage for that industry went into effect.” 

States represented were New York, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Colorado. 
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‘Big Four’ Makers of 
Non-Union Cigarettes 
Pay Miserable Wages 


By GEORGE L. KNAPP (I. L. N.S.) 


The three biggest of the “big four” tobacco 
companies had surpluses on hand at the beginning 


of the present year totalling just under $150,000,- 
000. 


American Tobacco Company had a surplus of 
$65,557,385; Liggett & Meyers, $41,871,071; J. R. 
Reynolds, $42,495,154. The exact total of the three, 
according to their own reports, was $149,923,610. 


But these three companies, with the wealth of 
Croesus in their vaults, are among the companies 
paying less than $11 a week to the women who 
stem their tobacco by hand. 


The women’s bureau of the Department of 
Labor made an investigation of the current pay- 
rolls of the stemmery departments of three 
branches of the tobacco industry, cigarettes, chew- 
ing tobacco and dealers. Payroll figures were gath- 
ered for 5125 workers. 


Wages Low as 11.9 Cents Hourly 


In this study the bureau uses the median wage 
instead of the average of wages. The median wage 
may be described as the exact middle of the pay- 
roll; half the employees get more and half get less, 
With this explanation, let us quote the report: 

“Hand stemmers had a higher median of hourly 
earnings in cigarette factories than in chewing to- 
bacco factories or in dealers’ establishments. In 
cigarette factories the median wage was 27 cents 
an hour; in chewing tobacco factories, 24.7 cents 
an hour; in dealers’ establishments, 11.9 cents an 
hour. 

“In the last named (dealers’ establishments) no 
employee averaged as much as 22) cents an hour; 
in the other two branches, some hand stemmers 
received as high as 40 cents an hour.” 

There were exactly forty employees out of the 
5125 who got this wage of 40 cents an hour; thirty- 
three in cigarette factories and seven in chewing 
tobacco factories. The report goes on: 

“The median of the week’s earnings of 1141 
stemmers in cigarette factory stemmeries, whose 
working hours were thirty-nine and forty, 
was $11.” 

In other words, these three biggest members of 
the “big four,” with almost $150,000,000 laid by 
in spare cash, pay half the workers in an essential 
part of their business less than $11 a week. One 
of these companies has paid its president as high 
as $20,000 a week, more than a million dollars a 
year. And not a member of the “big four” gang 
seems able to blush at such disgraceful wages. 

It should not be forgotten that the “big four” 
make the non-union cigarettes. 

Stemmeries Pay Even Worse 

It is true that dealers’ stemmeries pay even 
worse wages. The median wage in these plants 
was $6.55 a week for those who worked fifty-five 
hours, and for those who got in only twenty-eight 
hours a week the median wage was $3.60 a week. 
But who buys the tobacco from these dealers? 
The “big four” obviously buy a large share of it; 
and for every pound they buy they help to estab- 
lish wages of less than 12 cents an hour, $3.60 for 
a twenty-eight-hour week. 

ee 

VANDELEUR TO WRITE ARGUMENTS 

In the lists of those named by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Hatfield to write arguments for the various 
referendum measures which will be voted on this 
fall, and which will appear on the ballot, appears 
the name of Edward D. Vandeleur. He will assist 
in writing the arguments for the sales tax repeal 
amendment and for the teachers’ tenure measure. 


ee 
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Senator Gerald P. Nye 
Will Deliver Address 


George Kidwell of the Bakery Wagon Drivers’ 
Union has announced his acceptance of the chair- 
manship at the Dreamland meeting of Wednes- 
day, July 8, to be addressed by United States 
Senator Gerald P. Nye. Senator Nye will speak 
on the subject, “Will America Go to War?” The 
meeting has been arranged by the American 
League Against War and Fascism, whose recent 
sponsorship of General Smedley D. Butler in an 
anti-war address packed Dreamland to the doors. 


Also in Nye’s program will be a speaker from 
District Council 2 of the Maritime Federation, 
representing the waterfront unions, on the subject 
of “War Cargo.” 

Senator Nye’s leadership of the government’s 
committee to investigate the munitions racket 
brought him prominently before the public as a 
fighter against war, and against the economic 
forces that lead to war. The investigation dis- 
closed part of the important role played by Mor- 
gan and the big banking and industrial interests in 
influencing the course of events which led to the 
sacrifice of over 50,000 American lives, the saving 
of bankers’ war loans to the allies, the super- 
profits of big business, and the ensuing economic 
collapse from which we are still suffering. 

Nye, although a Republican, ranks among the 
country’s most progressive figures in political life. 
His determined stand against war enlists him on 
the side of the great majority of Americans, the 
laboring classes, who suffer from the destruction 
of war. Nye recently declared: 


“I am sick and tired of the things that are being 
done in the name of national defense... . Our 
national defense plans year after year have not 
been to defend ourselves at home, but to fight in 
the name of national defense on somebody else’s 
land. . . . If war comes, it will not be fought on 
American soil or in American waters; it will be a 
foreign war. ... I ridicule the assertion that the 
United States is leading the world in the cause of 
peace . . . our expenditures for war preparation 
have greatly exceeded those of the leading powers 
since 1914.” : 

Additional interest has been aroused in Nye’s 
recent statement favoring a Farmer-Labor party. 
It is expected that Dreamland will be crowded the 
night of July 8 to hear the senator’s address. 

SS 


Syracuse Business Interests 
Resent Remington-Rand Action 


The Remington-Rand Company, big manufac- 
turer of typewriters and office equipment, has 
made formal announcement from its Tonawanda, 
N. Y., headquarters that three of its factories, one 
in Syracuse, N. Y., one in Norwood, Ohio, and 
one in Middletown, Conn., are being dismantled 
as a retort to the strike of Remington-Rand work- 
ers. These are the three plants in which the strike 
was strongest. About 900 out of the 1200 formerly 
employed in the Syracuse plant will be out of 
work. This threat has been made several times 
before during the strike, but there is some reason 
to believe that this time the company means busi- 
ness. 

“The completion of this program puts a very 
definite end to the strike,” says the company an- 
nouncement. 

“When the unification of manufacturing facilities 
has been completed the company will have fifteen 
units, or three less than it previously operated. 
The company will be able to greatly increase its 
manufacturing efficiency by this consolidation of 


plants. The company announces the policy of 
moving desirable experienced employees at the 
company’s expense to new locations to which their 
work has been transferred.” 

In Syracuse, where business interests have 
joined with labor in a protest against the closing 
of plants, this announcement of the company is 
denounced as a piece of industrial autocracy, 
which is ready to destroy any workers who re- 
sist its rule. The concentration of plants will give 
increased efficiency only as it gives more chances 
for speed-up, is the almost universal criticism. 
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Organized Labor Will Have Voice 


In Councils of Bank of France 


The determination of the “popular front” gov- 
ernment of France, headed by Premier Leon Blum, 
to give organized labor representation in institu- 
tions affecting the public interest is shown by the 
action of the French cabinet in sponsoring a bill 
for the reorganization of the Bank of France. The 
measure provides that the French Federation of 
Labor and French industrial corporations shall 
have the right to be represented on the bank’s 
council of regents. 


Fourth of July Program 


Following is the colorful program for San 
Francisco’s Fourth of July celebration as an- 
nounced by Supervisor Arthur M. Brown, 
Jr., general chairman, and Thomas J. Riordan, 
executive chairman, of the Independence Day 
Citizens’ Committee. All events are free to the 
public: 

SATURDAY, JULY 4 

10:00 A. M.—Baseball, Funston Playground, 
Bay and Octavia streets. 

10:30 A. M.—Military parade starting from 
Ferry building, passing up Market 
Street to City Hall reviewing 
stand. 

12:00 Noon—Baseball, Funston Playground. 

1:00 P. M.—Championship rowing regatta at 
Lake Merced. 

1:30 P. M.—Soft ball tournament at Margaret 
S. Hayward Playground, Golden 
Gate avenue and Gough street. 

2:00 P. M.—Baseball, Funston Playground. 

3:00 P. M.—Soft ball, Margaret S. Hayward 
Playground. 

7:30 P. M.—Patriotic pageant, written and di- 
rected by Margaret Miriam Krsak 
in Civic Auditorium. 

8:30 P.M.—Fireworks. Foot of Scott street, 
at the Marina. 

8:30 P. M.—Literary exercises, Civic Audito- 
rium; speaker, Lieutenant Colonel 
Eugene Bennett, California Na- 
tional Guard. 

9:30 P. M.—Grand ball, Civic Auditorium. 


SUNDAY, JULY 5 
2:00 P. M.—Harness racing, Golden Gate Park 
Stadium. 
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Similarity of Names 
Causes Embarrassment 


Because of a similarity of names, embarrassment 
has been suffered by Sun Advertising, Inc., of 
Oakland. 

The Sun Advertising Service of San Bernardino, 
a subsidiary of the Sun Publishing Company of 
that city, has been on the “We Don’t Patronize 
List” of organized labor of California for some 
time. Sun Advertising, Inc. of Oakland has no 
connection whatever with either the Advertising 
Service or the Sun Publishing Company. Sun 
Advertising, Inc., which is in sympathy with the 
cause of organized labor, is engaged in window 
display advertising almost exclusively. 

Don C. Reid, attorney for Sun Advertising, Inc., 
says “there is no union of those engaged in the 
window display business, but there is a movement 
on foot to organize them. Sun Advertising, Inc., 


of Northern California would favor such a union.” 
——_———_ &@_—______ 


New York’s Minimum Wage Law 


Is Again Before Supreme Court 

The United States Supreme Court was asked 
last week to reconsider the decision by which it 
held unconstitutional the New York minimum 
wage law and precipitated the question of consti- 
tutional amendment at the conventions of the 
major parties. 

The petition was filed by Frederick L. Moor- 
head, warden of the prison in which Joseph Ti- 
paldo was confined when he started action which 
finally led to invalidation of the law. 

The petition said the court’s opinion left some 
doubt as to whether the court had actually reaf- 
firmed the decision on the basis of its 1923 decision 
condemning the District of Columbia wage law. 

Action on the petition will be impossible until 
the court returns from its summer recess. 
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Agricultural Labor 


An acute shortage of apricot pickers brought 
worry to San Jose orchardists last week. Warm 
weather has ripened the fruit with unexpected 
rapidity, it was said, and a scarcity of transient 
Mexican labor added to the crisis. 

Growers were considering calling a mass meet- 
ing of business men and orchardists in an effort to 
find a solution of the problem. Wages are 30 to 35 
cents an hour or $5 per ton, according to Tom 
Graham, in charge of the state employment office. 

Thus does the law of compensation work out. 
For years the California fruit growers have self- 
ishly taken advantage of the necessities of the 
transient workers to pay them as little in wages 
as possible, leaving them at the end of the season 
to become charges on the various large communi- 
ties. When they rebelled at the starvation wages, 
with no opportunity to accumulate reserves for the 
winter, they were driven from the orchards and 
replaced by those still more necessitous. 

Many of these workers were aliens, and as they 
became acquainted with American standards of liv- 
ing they entered other industries, thereby giving 
the growers an opportunity to proclaim a labor 
shortage and encourage the entry of more immi- 
grants. 

A significant development of last week was the 
announcement from Mexico City that the govern- 
ment is making arrangements to repatriate 5000 
Mexican lemon pickers recently involved in strikes 
in southern California. 
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Gasoline and Other Sales Taxes 


Users of motor cars in the United States bought 
sixteen billion gallons of gasoline last year, and 
paid state taxes totalling $619,000,000. There is also 
a federal tax, the yield of which was not given by 
the bureau of public roads, which compiled the 
figures. The average state tax is put at 3.8 cents a 
gallon. 

In a depression such as this country has been 
obliged to endure and which, even yet, is not over, 
the states need all the money they can collect, and 
sometimes a good deal more. The gasoline tax is a 
sure revenue producer, and is not half so unpopu- 
lar as one might think. Yet there is a distinct dan- 
ger in this levy. The gasoline tax is a sales tax; its 
yield is a constant incitement to harassed legis- 
lators to try other sales taxes, and always the 
spokesmen of great wealth are at hand to boost the 
sales tax as a substitute for taxes levied in ac- 
cordance with ability to pay. 

Shortly after the world war there was a very 
vocal and well financed drive to cut income taxes, 
especially surtaxes, to the very bone, and make up 
the revenue lost in this proceeding by a general 
sales tax. Andrew Mellon, secretary of the treas- 
ury; Reed Smoot, leading “old guardsman” of the 
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Senate; Elbridge Gary of the steel trust; Thomas 
Lamont, for the house of Morgan, and Otto Kahn 
for himself—all told the virtues of the sales tax. 
The New York “Times” lent itself to this propa- 
ganda. Mellon did not express his sentiments to 
the general public, but, according to the elder La 
Follette, he stated them very forcibly to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 

The scheme was blocked, but hope springs 
eternal in the financier’s breast, and the gasoline 


tax encourages him. 
————__-@____—_- 


The Parking Problem 


Huge profits for promoters of parking meters 
are the incentive for efforts being made by agents 
of meter manufacturers to gain a foothold for the 
plan in various California cities, according to the 
California State Automobile Association. 

The motorists’ organization is opposing the 
parking meter plan on the ground that it is pri- 
marily a revenue-producing idea designed to add 
still another tax upon the motorist. Meters can 
accomplish no improvement in the parking situa- 
tion that cannot be done as well by proper enforce- 
ment of existing regulations, it declares. 

Calling attention to the question of price as a 
phase of the parking meter proposal that warrants 
investigation, the Association statement referred 
to a recent meeting in San Francisco at which a 
supervisors’ committee conducted a hearing on 
the meter plan. 

Agents of three different parking meter devices 
demonstrated their machines at the meeting, and 
all quoted identical prices of $58 per meter. Re- 
ports were current that a confused patent situa- 
tion apparently permits anyone who wishes to 
make parking meters to do so, and that the cost of 
manufacture is only about $8 per meter. 

The question may be asked, Why should it be 
necessary to use such meters? If the traffic regu- 
lations were observed, prescribing the time limit 
for parking in certain areas, there would be ac- 
commodation for all who desire to use the public 
streets to park autos while transacting business in 
the down-town area. 

There is another abuse which could be abolished 
by the police if they desire to extend the parking 
privilege. In some streets almost all the curbs are 
adorned with painted strips signifying reserved 
loading places. The permits for these reserva- 
tions, if permits are necessary, seem to be granted 
indiscriminately. In many instances they are to 
be found in front of business houses or shops 
which have practically no trucking—cigar stores, 
jewelers’ shops, barber shops and other small con- 
cerns which have little or no delivery service. 

The suggestion has been made and is here in- 
dorsed that these loading reserves, indicated by 
painted strips, be subjected to a stiff fee. This 
would serve to return to the public use many thou- 
sands of feet of parking space and tend to facilitate 
business. 

The need for limiting parking by means of pay 
meters would thus be obviated and those needing 
loading areas would be made to pay for that privi- 
lege. After all, the streets are public property. 

———— 


Rehearing of Minimum Wage Case 


John J. Bennett, Jr., attorney general of the 
State of New York, and Henry Epstein, solicitor 
general of the same state, have asked the United 
States Supreme Court for a rehearing on the New 
York minimum wage law, knocked out by a five 
to four decision a few weeks ago. The brief making 
this request says that the court “misconstrued the 
basis of the petition (of the state) and thereby 
omitted properly to appraise the scope of the re- 
view sought.” In reality, the state from the first has 
challenged the binding character of the Adkins 
case, in which, thirteen years ago, the Supreme 
Court knocked out the minimum wage law for the 
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District of Columbia. The opinion of the court, by 
Justice Butler, did not take up this challenge, but 
merely assumed that the Adkins case, bitterly 
criticized by Chief Justice Taft at the time and 
by all social reformers ever since, is a perfect 
thing and altogether lovely. 
ae Rey 
Our government springs from and was made 
for the people—not the people for the government, 
To them it owes allegiance; from them it must 
derive its courage, strength and wisdom.—Andrew 
Johnson. 
i eg 
I know of no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people themselves; and if 
we think them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with wholesome discretion, the rem- 
edy is not to take it from them, but to inform their 
discretion by education —Thomas Jefferson. 
eS 
A United Press dispatch from Washington 
Monday last said that labor leaders in that city 
“roared defiance of the ‘united-front’ set-up by 
steel interests to maintain an open shop, and 
pushed forward furiously in a ‘bloodless’ drive to 
unionize the 500,000 workers in the five billion 
dollar industry.” 
oe 
After two years of repeated evasions of the pre- 
vailing rate of wage law on public works, the con- 
tracting firm of Benson & Johnson, West Forest 
Hills, Queens County, New York, has been forced 
to pay its employees all back wages due and has 
been placed on probation by the Suffolk County 
Court to comply with the law or face accumulated 


jail sentences. 
—— 


Premier Leon Blum of France has announced 
that his government will work incessantly for 
peace, for the reduction of armaments—including 
airplanes—and for the nationalization of the manu- 
facture of all war material. Emphasizing the loy- 
alty of France to the League of Nations, Blum 
holds that a group of nations affected by any 
aggression must be prepared to use their entire 
power against an aggressor. In other words, M. 
Blum believes that peace is like liberty—people get 
it who are ready to fight for it. 

——-_-___- &___--——_ 

The great steel trust has defied the atempt to 
organize the workers in that industry and an- 
nounces that it will utilize all the resources at its 
command “to protect its workmen.” No one will 
minimize the forces at the command of a five 
billion dollar industry; but no one will be fooled by 
its prattle of “protecting its workers.” What it will 
attempt to protect is the dividends on its watered 
stock, But it may be that the people of the United 
States may take a hand. They are in no mood to 


allow another “Homestead massacre.” 
a ae 


EMPLOYMENT GAINS CONTINUE 


Further gains in employment and payrolls were 
shown in May in the combined manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries surveyed monthly 
by the United States bureau of labor statistics, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins announces. 
“On the basis of reports received from more than 
135,000 establishments it is estimated that over 
88,000 workers were returned to employment over 
the month interval in these industries and that 
total weekly payrolls were approximately $6,700,- 
000 greater,’ she continued. “A comparison of 
employment and payrolls in May, 1936, with May, 
1935, shows increases of more than 650,000 in num- 
ber of workers employed and nearly $36,000,000 in 
the earnings disbursed weekly to workers in these 
industries. While the increase in aggregate em- 
ployment in May was not as pronounced as the 
gains shown in March and April, there were sig- 
nificant gains in the several fields of employment 
surveyed.” 
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Democratic Platform 


A week of oratory, demonstrations and wild dis- 
plays of hilarity marked the progress of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in staid old Philadel- 
phia last week which culminated in the nomination 
of Franklin D, Roosevelt and John Nance Garner 
for second terms as President and Vice-President, 
respectively, of the United States. 

The platform upon which the candidates will 
make their appeal to the voters at the November 
election can be said to be a straightforward state- 
ment of what the administration has accomplished 
and attempted to accomplish during the last three 
and one-half years, coupled with the promise to 
continue the fight for the principles enunciated in 
the 1932 platform should they again be elected. 

The whole platform carries a spirit of optimism 
for the future and a determination to carry on the 
fight for the underprivileged. Under the heading, 
“Old Age and Social Security,” it is declared that 
“on the foundation of the Social Security Act we 
are determined to erect a structure of economic 
security for all our people, making sure that this 
benefit shall keep step with the ever-increasing 
capacity of America to provide a high standard of 
living for all its citizens.” 

On the question of unemployment the platform 
takes a definite and courageous stand. Where busi- 
ness has failed to supply employment, it declares, 
“we believe that work at prevailing wages should 
be provided in co-operation with state and local 
governments on useful projects, to the end that the 
national wealth may be increased, the skill and 
energy of the worker may be utilized, and the 
unemployed assured the opportunity to earn the 
necessities of life.” 

The policy of “the good neighbor” is restated. 
Opposition to war as an instrument of national 
policy is reaffirmed, and the declaration is made 
that disputes between nations should be settled by 
peaceful means. Neutrality in the disputes of 
others, preparation to resist aggression against 
ourselves, taking the profits out of war, and “to 
guard against being drawn, by political commit- 
ments, international banking or private trading, 
into any war that may develop anywhere,” are 
pledges that will take the place of former declara- 
tions in favor of a world court. 

The labor plank, while not specific as to the 
many suggestions made by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is of such scope as to cover the 
points made by William Green and his colleagues, 
who have expressed themselves as satisfied with 
its pronouncements. It is as follows: 

“We have given the army of America’s indus- 
trial workers something more substantial than the 
Republicans’ dinner pail full of promises. We have 
increased the workers’ pay and shortened his 
hours; we have undertaken to put an end to the 
sweated labor of his wife and children; we have 
written into the law of the land his right to collec- 
tive bargaining and self-organization free from the 
interference of employers; we have provided fed- 
eral machinery for the peaceful settlement of labor 
disputes. 

“We will continue to protect the worker and we 
will guard his rights, both as wage earner and con- 
sumer, in the production and consumption of all 
commodities, including coal and water power and 
other natural resources products. 

“The worker has been returned to the road of 
freedom and prosperity. We will keep him on that 
road.” 

A statement in the closing paragraphs will find 
general response throughout the nation. It is as 
follows: “Dedicated to a government of liberal 
American principles, we are determined to oppose 
equally the despotism of communism and_ the 

menace of concealed fascism.” 


Record.” 


Following are quotations from a letter to Schick 
from Franklin D’Olier, executive vice-president of 
the insurance company, in which are formally ex- 
pressed the agreements arrived at in the confer- 


ences: 


“The function of this mutualized insurance com- 
pany is to provide insurance protection at the 
lowest possible net cost consistent with safety, 
and to this function we strictly confine ourselves. 

“In carrying out this policy in the sale of group 
business we insist that all employees who, by con- 
dition of employment, are eligible for participation, 
shall be permitted to join the plan without regard 
to their affiliation or non-affiliation with any or- 
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Insurance Policies Changed 
To Prevent Use by Employers 
In Fostering Company Unions 


The Prudential Insurance Company has changed 
its group insurance policies and applications to 
prevent their use by employers in attempts to force 
employees into company unions. 

The company’s action followed conferences be- 
tween company executives and labor representa- 
tives. The latter included Isadore Katz, general 
counsel for the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers; M. H. Goldstein, acting attorney for the 
Pennsylvania Shirt Workers’ Union, affiliated with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; 
and David S. Schick, editor of Labor Publications 
Foundation, publisher of the “Labor Record,” the 
“Hosiery Worker” and the “York County Labor 


ganization whatever. In order that we may be 
sure that every employer and employee shall fully 
understand our position in this respect we are 
inserting this clause in the application to be signed \ 
by the employer and in the enrollment cards to be 
signed by his employees.” i 

Action of the Prudential Company resulted from 
a protest by Labor Publications, which found that 
the Baskind shirt factory at Lebanon, Pa., was ee 
driving employees into a company union by means 
of the insurance policies. Only members of the 
company union could get a policy, but every em- 
ployee was forced to join the company union 
and, whether he wished a policy or not, its pre- 
mium was taken out of his pay as part of com- 
pany union “dues.” A similar situation existed at 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind. 

e___——__ 


CLAIMS STRIKE IS ENDED 

James H. Rand, Jr., president of Remington- 
Rand, Inc., said Monday last that employees who 
returned to work in the Middletown plant and com- 
pany officials had entered into a six-point agree- 
ment. The plant, scene of a strike for more than 
four weeks, was reopened. 

—_—__g—_—__. 

LAW EXEMPTING AUTOS IS VALID 

A new state law exempting automobiles worth 
less than $100 from attachment or forced sale was 
upheld in its first court test in Los Angeles in a 
ruling by Municipal Judge Alfred E. Paonessa. 
The court held the law was constitutional and 
that it did not materially affect the obligation of 
contract when invoked. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fives ASSOCIATION 
A CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank ..... « 


$ 80,994,422.26 


Due from Banks. . . . . . «© » «© « 96,825,858.31 
Securities of the United State 
Government and Federal Agencies 492,485.465.58 


92.420,803.14 


State, County and Municipal Bonds . 
57.033,721.87 


Other Bonds and Securities. . . . . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 2,505.000.00 
Loans and Discounts. . .... . 478,239,921.43 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 4.768,249.22 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 

Safe Deposit Vaults ....... 34,741.587.61 


Other Real Estate Owned . .... 8,082.230.54 
Customers’ Liability on Account of 

Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 

Endorsed Bills . ...... 6. 17,971.949.80 


Other Resources ......4.44.-. 479,431.65 
TOTAL RESOURCES $1,366.548,641.41 


LIABILITIES 


$ 50,000,000.00 


Capital ... AZ 
eke 33,500,000.00 


Surplus ... 

Undivided Profits 

Reserves ... ene fee 

Liability for Letters of Credit and as x. 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 


18,595,129.59 
2,941,317.40 


ec ee 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills. . . . 18.597.404.79 
DEPOSITS: 

Commercial . . . $4933.629,501.25 

Savings . .... 809,285,288.38  1,242,914,789.63 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $1.366,548,641.41 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, bank- 
ing office of Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., and does not include 
the nine banking offices of the Bank of America (a California State 
Bank) under the same management. 
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Machinery to Compel 


Shortened Work-Week 


The Scottish Typographical Association is 
under no illusion regarding the extent to which 
the workers have been driven into the tremen- 
dously large unemployed army by the wholesale 
introduction of labor-destroying machinery and 
methods and the necessity of drastic reduction in 
the length of the work week to provide jobs for 
the jobless, according to the A. F. of L. News 
Service. 

Declaring that the “modern machine explains 
modern unemployment,” the executive council of 
the association in its annual report says: 

“Mankind has for years been suffering from the 
world economic crisis, more than 25,000 000, ac- 
cording to International Labor Office figures, be- 
ing without work and having, with their families, 
to suffer hunger and deprivation, although every- 
thing necessary for life is present or can be pro- 
duced in abundance. 

“There was a time, not very long ago, when 
‘rationalization’ echoed throughout Europe as the 
battle cry of employers. 

Purchasing Power Destroyed 


“Technical, commercial and factory rationaliza- 
tion was their solution for everything, and neither 
cost nor effort was spared in order to attain the 
highest production with the fewest possible work- 
ers. This was accompanied by propaganda for the 
standardization of production, and the intensifica- 
tion of output. 

“In the mad rush it was quite forgotten that the 
resulting shutting of millions of people from the 
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processes of production would destroy the pur- 
chasing power of the same number of consumers. 

“The impossibility of selling the increased out- 
put brought about further restrictions and further 
dismissals, and the increase in overhead charges 
had the usual effects on the costs of production. 
They soared higher and higher. 

“This is the vicious circle which for years has 
held industry in’ its clutches. 

Employers Animated by Greed 

“Tt is surely not too much to demand that in 
the advanced century in which we live profit 
should not be everything. 

“Up till now the workers have owed everything 
they have had of freedom, culture, and joy in life, 
not to the kindness of the employing classes, but 
to their own resolute and self-sacrificing struggle 
and their own Solidarity. 

“Every suggestion put forward to put industry 
on a sound footing is judged by the employer in 
every case merely by what material effects it 
would have on his factory, quite regardless of 
what already has been lost by their attitude and 
of what more will be lost in the future.” 


Shorter Hours Necessary 


With a work-week approaching fifty hours quite 
generally imposed upon the workers by European 
employers, the International Labor Office in Ge- 
neva, backed up by organized labor, is demanding 
an international forty-hour week. Declaring that 
this demand carries the support of British organ- 
ized labor, the Typographical Association’s execu- 
tive council continues: 

“No way of combatting the economic crisis 
holds out so much prospect of success as just this 
reduction of hours of work, which would at least 
partially adjust work to increased productivity. 

“Millions of workers who have no hope of find- 
ing work could be brought into the process of 
production and would again become consumers. 

“Your executive council agrees that the forty- 
hour week will come only when the workers agi- 


tate for it.” 
a 


Senator Black Named Chairman 
Of Labor and Education Committee 


The United States Senate, just before adjourn- 
ment, elected Senator Hugo L. Black of Alabama 
to the position of chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor in place of Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts, who was named chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee made vacant 
by the death of Senator Trammell of Florida. 

Senator Black is the author of the federal thirty- 
hour week bill, which has been on the Senate cal- 
endar for a number of months. It is his conviction 
that shorter hours of labor must be imposed by 
federal statute in order to create employment for 
the millions of unemployed workers. 
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Six Union Men Beaten 


And Offices Wrecked 


Terrorism again broke out at Gadsden, Ala., last 
week in an attempt to halt union organization, 
when a mob of approximately 400 persons broke 
into the offices of organizers of the United Rubber 
Workers of America and beat six of the union 
officers severely. The union representatives had 
defied an order to “leave town peacefully or take 
the consequence.” 

Typewriters were thrown from the second floor 
window to the street and union literature was torn 
up. 

Police said employees of the local Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company plant, aided by workers 
from a textile and steel plant, led the raid. 

George Roberts of Akron, Ohio, head of the 
organizing force of ten union men, and Elgie 
Gray, president of the Gadsden local, were among 
those beaten. 

Two men escaped by leaping through a rear 
window of the office. Three women, wives of the 
beaten men, were locked in a room below the 
union office. 

After the office was wrecked leaders of the mob 
ordered the men to withdraw, leaving police in 
control. 

The beaten officials were taken to a roped-off 
area in town, where first aid was administered. 

Roberts charged that Goodyear officials knew of 
the raid in advance and that the first shift at the 
plant was released two hours early so the men 
could participate. He also said police ignored his 
telephoned pleas for aid. 

The union organizers went to Gadsden with the 
announcement that $100,000 would be spent in 
organizing the plant. The city commission coun- 
tered by appointing 169 extra police, many of them 
Goodyear guards, and ordered them to “keep order 
and prevent those wanting to work from molesta- 
tion.” 

After beating the men in the office the mob re- 
formed and stormed the Reich Hotel, where six 
other union organizers were in their rooms, but 
police preceded the mob and spirited the men away 
for protection. 

> _____—_ 
WANTED A “BABY BOND” 

Postal clerks handing out bonus bonds at Union, 
S. C., told the story of a negro who presented 
them with a birth certificate and explained: “Cap, 
I hear you’re giving baby bonds to folks, and my 
wife had a baby in January and us ain’t never got 
nothing.” He pointed to the birth certificate as 
proof of the baby, and would scarcely believe the 
bonds were not that kind of “baby bonds.” 


ices Seder a 
Board Holds Railroad Employees 
Have No Justification for Strike 


An emergency board to investigate employee 
disputes of the Western Pacific, Sacramento 
Northern and Tidewater Southern Railroads has 
reported the disputes could be settled under the 
Rail Labor Act. 

The report was signed by G. Stanleigh Arnold, 
chairman; Will J. French and Macy Nicholson. 
The board was named in an effort to avert threat- 
ened strikes on the three lines. 

“The board believes that these cases can and 
should be adjusted under the processes of the 
Railway Labor Act as outlined in the findings,” 
the report said. “With these avenues of settlement 
available, there is no justification for the em- 
ployees involved to withdraw from the service of 
the three carriers.” 

The board was created May 21 by President 
Roosevelt to investigate and report to him on the 
disputes. 
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Circuit Court Rules 
Against Labor Board 


Another serious blow was delivered to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and incidentally to 
the “new deal,” when the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, sitting at Cincinnati, held that 
the Labor Board lacked authority to issue orders 
affecting companies whose business “does not 
directly affect any phase of any interstate com- 
merce.” 

It dismissed a petition of the board asking en- 
forcement of an order issued to a trailer company 
of Detroit and directed that the order be set aside. 

The trailer company attacked the constitution- 
ality of the National Labor Relations Act in ap- 
pealing from the board’s order. 

Authority for the National Labor Relations Act, 
the court said, “is claimed under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. Since the order is 
directed to the control of the relations between the 
trailer company and its employees in respect to 
their activities in the manufacture and production 
of trailers, and does not directly affect any phase 
of any interstate commerce in which the trailer 
company may be engaged . . . the Congress has 
no authority to control such relations between the 
trailer company and its employees, the National 
Labor Relations Board was without authority to 
issue the order.” 

The board order directed the company to “cease 
and desist” from discharging or threatening to dis- 
charge any employees because of activities in the 
United Automobile Workers’ Federal Labor Union 
No. 19375, from discouraging employees from 
joining the union, and to reinstate with reimburse- 
ment for lost pay any persons already discharged. 

The case brought Solicitor General Stanley Reed 
to the defense of the National Labor Relations 
Board Act. He contended, in a hearing June 2, 
that the act was valid under congressional author- 
ity to seek to remove the cause of strikes. 

Attorneys for the trailer company contended 
the act violated the tenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

The board issued its order in the case Decem- 
ber 12, 1935. 


—— oe 
JUDICIAL AUTOCRACY 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, attacked the New Orleans 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals ruling holding 
the Wagner Labor Act unconstitutional as applied 
to the steel industry, “The decision of the court 
in the Jones & Laughlin case,” said Lewis in a 
statement, “is characteristic of the judicial autoc- 
racy now being created in our country.” 


pe 
United States Contracts Bill 


Will Become Law in Ninety Days 


Both Houses of Congress, shortly before ad- 
journment, passed the bill sponsored by Senator 
Walsh and Representative Healy of Massachu- 
setts, requiring persons having contracts with the 
federal government for the performance of public 
work and for supplying material and equipment to 
conform to decent and fair labor standards in the 
performance of those contracts. 

The act applies to public contracts in excess of 
$10,000 made by any agency of the government 
and stipulates that the contractor shall be a manu- 
facturer or regular dealer in the materials for 
which he is contracting. It prescribes that such 


contractors shall pay not less than the prevailing 
wages for persons employed in the industry or 
similar industries in the locality, and that no per- 
son shall be employed in excess of eight hours in 
any one day or forty hours in any one week. The 
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secretary of labor is given authority to determine 
the prevailing wage rates. 

Contractors are prohibited from employing male 
persons under 16 years and female persons under 
18 years. There is also an absolute ban on the em- 
ployment of convict labor. The act becomes law 
ninety days after approval by the President. 

— 


Time Is Short for Signatures 
For Repeal of Syndicalism Act 


Two hundred thousand signatures must be ob- 
tained throughout California by July 20 in order 
to qualify the proposed repeal of the criminal 
syndicalism act for a place on the ballot at the 
November election. 


The movement for the repeal of this vicious 
anti-labor law has been indorsed by the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council and other central labor 
bodies throughout the state, and the law has been 


generally condemned by scores of other organiza- 
tions. 


An extraordinary effort is being made by the 
various agencies circulating petitions to secure the 
requisite number of signatures prior to the date 
named, and this effort should be joined in by all 
who desire the repeal of the law. 

————_q__ 
JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE 


A controversy between the Brewery Workers’ 
Union and the Teamsters’ Union as to whether 
brewery wagon drivers shall belong to the Brew- 
ery Workers’ or the Teamsters’ Union was the 
occasion of a largely attended special meeting of 
the Brewery Workers on Tuesday last. The result 
of the meeting was not made public. It is inti- 
mated that the dispute may affect the brewing 
industry of the entire Pacific Coast. Wages, hours 
or working conditions are not a factor in the 
controversy. 
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One-Man Street Cars 


Again Before Courts 


The legal battle involving the right of the City 
of San Francisco to prohibit the operation of “one- 
man” street cars has been waging this week in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, with 
Henry Heidelberg, assistant city attorney, repre- 
senting the municipality. 


The city won two skirmishes—refusal by the 
court to dismiss the appeal and an extension until 
July 28 for the city to complete its case. 


With those two phases out of the way, attorneys 
swung into the struggle to take further testimony _ 
as to the safety of the one-man cars. 


In insisting on a reopening of the case before 
Federal Judge Louderback, Heidelberg asserted 
evidence would be produced that one-man cars 
cannot be operated safely over congested streets. 

Judge William Denman, sitting with Judges 
Francis H. Garrecht, who presided, and Clifton 
Mathews, raised two points—the power of San 
Francisco to regulate street car operation and 
whether such regulation might undermine. the 
financial structure of the Market Street Railway 
Company. He considered there was little question 
of the city’s police powers over street cars, but 
asserted there was grave question as to an attack 
on the company’s constitutional rights such as 
compelling it to operate at a loss. 

William M. Cannon, for the Market Street Rail- 
way, argued that the case has been taken out of 
the hands of Judge Louderback by reason of the 
city’s appeal. 

As a result of the hearing the city on Tuesday 
last was given the right to ask Judge Louderback 
to reopen the case on the ground that new evi- 
evidence has been discovered. 


Announcing a New and Complete Line of 


CANT BUST EM 


UNION MADE 


Work Clothing 


Pre-Shrunk Blue Bib O’alls, $1.75 


Frisco Jeans, $1.95 


Carpenters’ O’alls, $2.25 
Painters’ O’alls, $1.75 
Express Strip O’alls, $1.75 


Market at Fifth 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You Will Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


1360 MISSION STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 


HALE’S BASEMENT 


SUtter 8000 


Run o’ the Hook 


(This department in conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 

June 28, 1936, was a gala and history making 
day for Oakland Typographical Union No. 36. The 
union celebrated the golden anniversary of the 
granting of its charter on that date. An elaborate 
program had been arranged in observance of the 
event. Its presentation began at 1 p. m. with an 
open meeting in the spacious auditorium of Odd 
Fellows’ Temple, which was taxed to its capacity 
by members of Oakland and other typographical 
unions, many of whom had come from distant 
jurisdictions, and their friends, and ended with a 
most enjoyable dinner dance and a floor show of 
the highest class at enchanting Oak Knoll Coun- 
try Club. With the calendar cleared of that por- 
tion of the union’s official business which required 
immediate attention, President Ewing introduced 
Homer Mather, chairman of the committee which 
had arranged for the celebration, who, in happy 
vein and faultless manner, conducted the program 
through its maze of features, again sustaining his 
reputation as a real m. c. He, however, with his 
usual modesty, claimed no credit for the great 
success of the affair, conceding it all to the others 
of the committee, who were Mrs. J. E. Lashway, 
Mrs. Zoe C. Traver, Ross D. Ewing, John Wol- 
ters, M. A. McInnis, M. R. Feeney, Don F. Hurd 
and O. J. Lofgren. Following the introduction of 
Charter Members Luke Alvord, H. D. Calvin, Sam 
Hammer, D. J. Lewis and W. H. Stanley, all of 
whom were vociferously cheered and presented 
with gold makeup rules appropriately inscribed as 
marks of distinction, and the regretful announce- 
ment by Chairman Mather that Miss Lillian Tay- 
lor, another charter member, who was present 
earlier in the meeting, was obliged to retire be- 
cause of illness, and that W. A. Clifford, also a 
charter member, was unable to be present, and the 
presentation of a number in the audience who had 
been affiliated with the I. T. U. for periods of fifty 
to sixty-six years, greetings and felicitations were 
extended to the union in behalf of the City of Oak- 
land by Councilman James Quinn, who proxied for 
City Manager Hassler; James Doyle of the Union 
Label League; William Spooner, secretary of the 
Alameda County Central Labor Council; Claude 
M. Baker, first vice-president of the International 
Typographical Union, who also was presented with 
a gold makeup rule, and others. Congratulatory 
letters and messages from distinguished members 
of the I. T. U., many subordinate unions through- 
out California and prominents in the labor world 
from all points of the country were read by Clerk 
Stauffer. M. A. McInnis gave an_ interesting 
resume of the highlights of the growth, develop- 
ment and present potency of Oakland Union since 
his affiliation with it four years after its birth. 
Chairman Mather spoke feelingly in commemora- 
tion of those who had entered the great beyond 
and who had sacrificed much that the union might 
live and carry on. There were many happy little 
reunions between the adjournment of the after- 
noon meeting at 4:30 o’clock and 7 p. m., when 
the frolic at Oak Knoll began and which did not 
end until the sma’ hours of Monday morning. “A 
good time was had by all” frequently is uttered in 
jest by ye printer man, but it was spoken repeat- 
edly with emphasis and in all sincerity by every- 
one who had the good fortune to participate in the 


celebration of the golden anniversary of Oakland’ 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 0141 29th and Dolores Streets 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union 21! 
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Typographical Union, whose hospitality and abil- 
ity to entertain know no bounds. 


H. E. W. Young, a veteran member of New 
York Typographical Union, was a visitor at local 
union headquarters last week. Mr. Young, a job 
printer, has been one of the composing room staff 
of the Martin B. Brown Company, New York, 
printers of “Editor and Publisher,” for thirty-five 
years. He arrived in San Francisco on the steam- 
ship President Lincoln, coming via the Panama 
Canal. He will return to New York on the Presi- 
dent Pierce. Mr. Young is accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Jessie E. Young. 


Melvin Purvis, whose career with the Depart- 
ment of Justice included the capture of John Dil- 
linger, will become a member of the law firm of 
John Francis Neylan, chief counsel for William 
Randolph Hearst, it has been learned. Mr. Purvis 
is scheduled to enter the firm, with offices in San 
Francisco, following his expected admission to the 
California Bar in examinations held this Septem- 
ber. The former chief of the Chicago office, De- 
partment of Justice, has been living quietly in San 
Francisco for several months, studying for the ex- 
aminations. He was graduated in law previous to 
going to California—‘Editor and Publisher.” 


Howard I. Dill of the secretary’s chapel entered 
a local hospital last Monday for treatment of a 
complication of ailments. It is hoped by all his 
fellow members that his confinement will not be 
one of length. 


The much discussed contract for liquor stamps 
for the State of California has finally been awarded 
to the Schwabacher-Frey Company of San Fran- 
cisco. The contract covers eighty-five million 
stamps and the price is 36 cents per thousand... . 
The contract for these stamps was originally 
awarded to the Decalcomania Company of Chicago 
for the amount of $107,000, in face of the fact that 
California firms offered to supply lithographed 
stamps at a total cost of $27,000. The San Fran- 
cisco Board of Trade took the matter into the 
courts and after a long battle succeeded in having 
the contract of the Chicago firm invalidated.— 
“Pacific Printer and Publisher.” 

William Trownsell, Jr., of the “Chronicle” 
chapel writes most entertainingly of his tour 
abroad. Last we heard of him he was in London, 
where, he said, he had seen and was still seeing 
much, including the Tower of London, London 
Bridge, Buckingham Palace, the Parliament build- 
ings, where he attended a session of the House of 
Lords; crown jewels, Scotland Yards, Bank of 
England, Westminster Abbey, Windsor, Kenil- 
worth and Warwick castles, the famous Wallace 
collections, changing of the guard at Buckingham 
Palace, also all through his majesty’s stables at the 
latter place; London’s flower and garden show at 
Chelsea; Stratford-on-Avon, birthplace of William 
Shakespeare; also the cottage of Ann Hathaway, 
sweetheart and wife of Shakespeare; Royal Acad- 
emy of Portraits, where he viewed masterpieces 
by Van Dyke, Rubens, Whistler, Gainsborough, 
Hogh and many others. “Billy” said the sea was 
placid when he crossed it, and that the weather 
had been ideal. His regards are extended to all 
his friends and associates in San Francisco printer- 
dom. 


Call Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

Vacation season is with us again. Ernest Clark, 
the chess master, is hunting up new problems 
somewhere in the South. 

“Chubby” Hedges grabbed off some bonus bonds 
and is out building himself a woodpile. 

Several other boys have the bug nibbling at 
them. 

Quite a few boys attended the union meeting. 

Everyone is interested, naturally, in the scale 
negotiations and glad to hear progress is being 
made. 

We think that the union officers are to be com- 
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mended in the fact that when they went after more 
dough they got a Baker to handle the situation. 

We attended the golden anniversary meeting of 
the Oakland Union, which was enjoyed by a large 
number. Many old timers were there. Our own 
Luke Alvord, who is a charter member of that 
union, was the recipient of a gold makeup rule, 
and had a seat of honor at the celebration. 

After several months of business activity, things 
are quietening down again, with the summer vaca- 
tion at hand. 

We noticed an item in the radio column about a 
famous soprano singing a song titled “Hold Me 
Tight.” The paragraph ended by the news that 
the orchestra completed the program. 

Oakland Union got out a very fine souvenir on 


the occasion of its golden anniversary celebration. 
eS ae 


WORK OF WELFARE DIVISION 


Mrs. Mabel E. Kinney, chief of the Division of 
Industrial Welfare, reports to Governor Frank F. 
Merriam that through the activities of the division 
during the five-month period beginning January 
1, 1936, $80,662.64 was added to the earnings of 
women and minor workers in California. Of this 
amount, wage adjustments collected totaled $19,- 
431.02, and affected 4438 workers. In plants oper- 
ating on a piece-rate basis in the fruit and vege- 
table canning industry $59,506.01 was reported as 
audit adjustments paid and added to the earnings 
of 18,090 women and minor employees. A similar 
audit is carried on in plants in the nut-cracking 
and sorting industry where work is paid for on a 
piece rate basis, and $1925.61 was reported paid 
and added to the earnings of 325 women and 
minor workers in this industry since January 1, 
1936, 

oS 
PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 

More than 3,150,000 workers were employed on 
the Works Program, financed from the Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1935, during the month end- 
ing May 15. This is a decrease of about 70,000 
compared with the previous month. Of the num- 
ber employed in May, 2,563,000 were working on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. Total payroll disbursements for all per- 
sons engaged on the Works Program in May 
amounted to $160,000,000. Orders were placed 
during the month for construction materials val- 
ued at $53,000,000. 

——— 


CARTOONISTS ON STRIKE 

The Cartoonist Guild of America, New York, a 
recently established union patterned after the 
American Newspaper Guild, declared a strike 
against “College Humor” and five other magazines 
which refused to accede to the Guild’s demand 
that all magazines institute a $15 minimum pay- 
ment for comic drawings. 


Auto Mechanics’ Picnic 


Five thousand persons attended the picnic of Auto 
Mechanics’ Union No. 1305 last Sunday at Val- 
lemar Park and participated in the enjoyable pro- 
gram. The Garage Employees’ Union aso took 
part. 

Among the features were a tug-of-war between 
the two unions for a loving cup donated by the 
Motor Car Dealers’ Association, which was won 
by the Garage Employees; a baseball game be- 
tween teams of married men under the captaincy 
of George Castleman and single men captained by 
Kenneth B. Flagg, won by the latter, and numer- 
ous other games and sports. 

Through a radio hook-up the merrymakers en- 
joyed the unique experience of listening to Major 
Bowes, broadcasting from New York felicitations 
to the San Francisco auto mechanics and garage 
employees on their picnic. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


clined to mail a list of indorsements to officers of 
Indianapolis Mailers’ Union, as was requested by 
the Weaver campaign committee. “They are on 
file in this office for your inspection or the inspec- 
tion of any member of the M. T. D. U.,” was the 
secretary-treasurer’s reply to the above request. 
In this connection the secretary-treasurer says: 
“The president and vice-president of the M. T. 
D. U. ruled ... no candidate received the neces- 
sary ten indorsements and asked that local unions 
again indorse at their April meeting.” 


The Weaver campaign committee officially pro- 
tested “indorsements coming from jurisdictions 
wherein the local union has officially withdrawn, 
seceded, or has been suspended from the M. T. 
D. U.” The executive council of the M. T. D. U. 
includes Boston and Los Angeles Mailer Unions 
as having indorsed Roberts as candidate for presi- 
dent of the M. T. D. U. 

Los Angeles officially seceded from the M. T. 
D. U. Some twenty-seven members of that union 
have been voluntarily paying dues to the M. T. 
D. U. Said dues are not forwarded to the M. T. 
D. U. secretary-treasurer through official channels 
of the Los Angeles union. 

There is no mailers’ union in Boston affiliated 
with the I. T. U. About ten years ago Boston 
Mailers’ Union No. 1, I. T. U., was suspended 
from the M. T. D. U. The offices of that union 
were filled by anti-M. T. D. U. members. Recent 
court litigation between the antis and M. T. D. U. 
faction resulted in the court ruling the M. T. D. U. 
faction were the bona fide members of that union. 
The antis were ordered by the court to turn the 
offices over to the M. T. D. U. faction, which 
order was complied with by the antis. The execu- 
tive council of the I. T. U. then withdrew the 
charter of Boston Mailers’ Union No. 1. Follow- 
ing this action some thirty members of the Boston 
Mailers formed a so-called “Boston Mailers’ Union 
No. 1.” They invited the antis, excepting James 
R. Martin, to join their alleged union. They de- 
clined and continued paying dues direct through 
one of their own members to the secretary-treas- 
urer of the I. T. U. The secretary-treasurer of the 
I. T. U. declined to receive dues from the court- 
created union through the secretary-treasurer of 
the M. T. D. U., which resulted in those members 
of the “new” Boston Mailers’ Union being sus- 
pended and they still stand suspended from the 
LT. UW 

Omitting Boston and Los Angeles Unions from 
the list of unions indorsing Roberts as candidate 
for president of the M. T. D. U. would leave Rob- 
erts but eight, two short of the necessary ten 
unions required to qualify as a candidate for that 
office. Omitting Toronto, an “outlaw” union, 
Weaver received indorsement of thirteen M. T. 
D. U. unions. In the opinion of the secretary- 
treasurer of the M. T. D. U., the twenty-seven 
members of the secessionist union—Los Angeles— 
voluntarily paying dues to the M. T. D. U., con- 
stitute a subordinate union of that organization. 


$ y5° A WEEK 


WILL KEEP YOU WELL DRESSED 
That’s what made me famous 


NATELEVY 


UNION TAILOR 
Phone GArfield 0662 
mw 942 Market St. - at Mason - 4th Floor 
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The secretary-treasurer of the M. T. D. U. de- 
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Here is what the M. T. D. U. book of laws has to 
say in regard to qualifications of voters at regular 
elections for officers of the M. T. D. U.: “The 
qualifications of voters shall be: (2) membership 
in a subordinate union which has paid per capita 
tax up to and for the month of April, and dis- 
charged all other financial obligations due this 
Mailers’ Trade District Union on the date of elec- 
tion.” 

Vote for president M. T. D. U. at the election 
held May 27, 1936: Boston, Roberts 33, Weaver 
7; St. Louis, Roberts 72, Weaver 63; Minneapolis, 
Roberts 5, Weaver 6; Toronto, Roberts 7, Weaver 
17; New York, Roberts 414, Weaver 171; Kansas 
City, Roberts 46, Weaver 24; Denver, Roberts 2, 
Weaver 9; Los Angeles, Roberts 11, Weaver 13; 
Indianapolis, Roberts 21, Weaver 39; Newark, 
Roberts 23, Weaver 19; Cleveland, Roberts 16, 
Weaver 63; Philadelphia, Roberts 27, Weaver 21; 
Memphis, Roberts 0, Weaver 21; Dallas, Roberts 
1, Weaver 9; Salt Lake City, Roberts 0, Weaver 
13; Pittsburgh, Roberts 37, Weaver 91; Oklahoma 
City, Roberts 13, Weaver 29; Seattle, Roberts 11, 
Weaver 25; Toledo, Roberts 2, Weaver 27; Ta- 
coma, Roberts 10, Weaver 1; Topeka, Roberts 4, 
Weaver 18; Terre Haute, Roberts 3, Weaver 3; 
Des Moines, Roberts 19, Weaver 9; Fresno, Rob- 
erts 0, Weaver 9; Oakland, Roberts 1, Weaver 10. 
Total, Roberts 778, Weaver 717. 
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Heads of Ten Unions Are Cited 
By Federation Executive Council 


The heads of the ten international unions com- 
prising the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion have been cited to appear before the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor at 
Washington on Tuesday next to answer the charge 
that they are attempting to set up a rival dual 
organization. The unions concerned are said to 
comprise a third of the Federation’s membership. 

———_IqQa_____. 


Communists Nominate Candidates 
For President and Vice-President 


In “frenzied acclamation,” according to the As- 
sociated Press, Earl W. Browder of Kansas was 
nominated last Sunday in New York as the Com- 
munist party’s candidate for President of the 
United States. 

James W. Ford, Harlem negro, was similarly 
chosen as the candidate for vice-president. 


Twenty thousand spectators packed in Madison 
Square Garden joined the party’s 710 delegates in 
creating a bedlam with their lungs and mechanical 
noise makers to rival recent demonstrations of the 
major political parties. 

The convention adopted a militant platform for 
a “farmer-labor” party and heard Browder de- 


nounce every other presidential candidate in the 
field. 


Nine 


Culinary Crafts Notes 


By C.W. PILGRIM 

Culinary workers, be sure you read page three 
of the June issue of your “International Journal” 
and act accordingly. It is important that you give 
your general secretary co-operation. 


Waitresses’ Union, Local 48, held its election for 
officers and delegates to the convention on June 25. 
Results were: First vice-president, Sarah McKee; 
second vice-president, Phyllis Smith; secretary- 
treasurer, Laura Molleda; business agents, Lizzie 
Bryant and Marguertie Finkenbinder; joint board, 
Nonie Cordes, Lettie Howard and Laura Molleda; 
convention delegates, Frankie Behan, Nonie Cor- 
des, Lettie Howard and Gussie Neubert. Ten dele- 
gates to the Labor Council were also elected. 


Waiters’ Union, Local 30, held its election for 
convention delegates June 30. The result: Alf 
Armstrong, Harvey Towne, Louis Franceour, 
George Johnson and Sandford Williams. 


Bartenders’ Union, Local 41, held its election 
June 29. Results were: For secretary-Treasurer, 
Jack Martin; convention delegates, Tom Chatter- 
ton, Tom Nickola, George Flynn, Fred Larkin 
and Sam Wiesz; alternates, M. Joyce and P. 
O’Brien. 

Miscellaneous Union, Local 110, held its elec- 
tion June 27. Results: President, Arthur Watson; 
vice-president, Ed Helstram; business agent, Al 
Mason; local joint board, Walter Cowan, Arthur 
Watson, William Beck; convention delegates, 
W. Cowan, T. Cook, A. Watson, H. Selditch and 
E. Helstram. 


Business Agent McDonough reports that he has 
signed up the Franklin Cafe, in the back of the 
Franklin Market, at Franklin and Pine streets. 
The place will display our house card. 


The Bank Coffee Shop, 17 West Portal, has all 
crafts signed up and will display the house card. 
Bundy, 33 West Portal, is also O. K. 


Business Agent Mason reports the Little Coffee 
Shop, 43 California street, has been signed up for 
all crafts; house O. K. Berdi, 621 Broadway, 
signed up; all crafts O. K. John’s Rendezvous, 
50 Osgood avenue, signed up; O. K. The: Mohican, 
901 Howard street, signed up; O. K. The Oyster 
Grotto, 901 Kearny street, O. K. 

There is a news vendor at the National, 137 
Fifth street. Printers, please stay away from this 
house. 

Organized workers, remember that all the fol- 
lowing places are unfair to organized labor. 
Impress on your families not to patronize any of 
them: All Foster’s, White Lunches, Clinton’s 
Cafeterias, Pig ’n’ Whistles, White Log Coffee 
Shops, Danube, on Ellis street, and the Roosevelt, 
on Fifth at Mission street. Bear in mind that 
when you see a news vendor outside a house it 
is unfair. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MEN’S WEARING APPAREL, 
SUITS, OVERCOATS, HATS, TIES, WOOL SHIRTS, 
BATHROBES, SPATS, GLOVES, SILK SHIRTS, 
PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 


F. THOMAS 


Cleaners and Dyers 
Phone HEMLOCK 0180 


Main Office and Works - 


27 Tenth Street 


Ten 


S. F. Labor Council | 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205. Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held in San 
Francisco Labor Temple Friday Evening, 
June 26, 1936 

Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—AI1 present. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting — Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Filling Station Employees, C. A. 
Wharff vice Brother Starling; Garage Employees, 
Arnold Moss vice Frank Henderson; Teamsters 
216, Michael Hernon vice William Crotty. Dele- 
gates seated. 

Communications — Filed — Minutes of Building 
Trades Council. Telegram from Congressman 
Richard J. Welch, stating Congress passed the 
merchant marine subsidy bill, which contains his 
6 per cent differential for Pacific Coast construc- 
tion. Ornamental Iron Workers 472, replying to 
statement of Sheet Metal Workers in jurisdictional 
dispute now pending between the two interna- 
tional unions relative to work on service stations. 

Communications, on motion, concurred in by the 
Labor Council—From James Read, relative to de- 
signs indicating practicability of installation of 
safety net beneath the floor structure of the main 
span and the San Francisco side span, the pro- 
posed net to be carried out as the erection of the 
floor structure proceeds on the Golden Gate 
Bridge. Window Cleaners, protesting to the 
W.P.A. and the P.W.A. against classification of 
window cleaners as “common labor,” and break- 
ing their scale. California State Federation of 
Labor, stating that the executive council of the 
Federation adopted the following rules relative to 
the proposed plan for organization of agricultural 
workers in California: (1) That Organizer Nathan, 
acting on his own responsibility be removed from 
the plan of organization; (2) that no charter 


should be granted that will in any way interfere 
with the Salinas organization, which holds a char- 
ter for the state and asks that the proposed or- 
ganization do not cover packers; also letter re- 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List” of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


Benatar’s Cut Rate Drug Store, 807 Market. 
California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Post,” ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Fred Benioff, furrier, 133 Geary street. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’'s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom street. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

Pioneer Motor Bearing Company, Eddy and 
Van Ness. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 
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questing President Green to provide a suitable 
organizer for at least two months. 

Secretary’s financial report on the Mooney Ap- 
peal Fund from June 12 to June 26 shows the 
receipts for the period, $42.65, which, with the 
previous balance reported as $220.89, and the pay- 
ment of check to Attorney George T. Davis of 
$246 on June 19, leaves in the fund the sum of 
$17.54. 

Report of the Executive Committee—Committee 
reported on the resolution of Warehousemen’s 
Union 38-44, relative to organization of non-union 
warehouses, that the matter was discussed at 
length and an understanding reached on princi- 
ples involved, and that the committee directed the 
officers of the Council to further advise the repre- 
sentatives of the union and to assist them in their 
dealings with the employers. Resolution of Dele- 
gate Vandeleur relative to his plan for operation 
of passenger busses by the Municipal Railway on 
Market street in conjunction with the subway sys- 
tem was laid over owing to the absence of the 
author. Controversy between Hospital and Insti- 
tutional Employees and the St. Luke’s Hospital 
laid over until the hospital board of directors will 
have a chance to appoint its representative to deal 
with the matter. On request of Delegate A. Els- 
ton of Chauffeurs’ Union, committee directed the 
secretary to send out a circular letter to affiliated 
unions describing to them the plan to revive the 
Junior Union and asking them to have parents of 
boys and girls between the ages of 11 and 15 to 
enroll as members of the Junior Union and take 
part in the educational work of that organization. 
Report concurred in. 

Receipts, $301; expenditures, $242.06. 

Adjourned at 9:05 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
pS ee 
DEATH OF UNION OFFICIAL 

W. T. Allen, a member of the general executive 
board of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, died in Philadelphia June 
7 after an illness extending over six months. He 
had been a member of the board for eleven years, 
but was unable to attend either of the last two 
sessions, held in February and May. 


TAILORS 


Since 1900 
36th ANNUAL 


JULY REDUCTIONS 


A once a year event 
when prices are reduced 
and quality maintained. 


UNION MADE CLOTHES 
Priced as Low as 


$40.50 


Individually Tailored 
to your measure by 


Skilled Union Mechanics. 
WHY BUY READY MADE? 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


UNION TAILORS 
716 Market Street 


RELIABLE SINCE 1900 
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School for Workers 


The arrangement of the program for the 1936 
session of the Western Summer School at Berke- 
ley is rapidly nearing completion. The term this 
year will extend from July 11 to August 8. Neat 
folders promising a month of invigorating and 
enjoyable recreation coupled with investigation 
and learning, in a location between the hills and 
the Golden Gate, are being distributed. The exact 
spot is described as being immediately north of 
the campus of the University of California. 

The school is conducted under a joint adminis- 
trative committee representing the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau of America, America Federation of 
Labor, Extension Division of the University of 
California, State Department of Education, Divi- 
sion of Adult Education, California Association 
for Adult Education and a committee of workers. 

Information and admission blanks may be ob- 
tained by addressing George P. Hedley, 2451 
Hearst avenue, Berkeley. 

—_—_- — &______- 

Become a salesman for union-made goods, The 

commission will be added to your wages. 


Look for the Union Label 


Summer Time 


is GIN Time! 


There’s nothing more refreshing 
than a tall, cool gin drink made 
with quality gin! And there’s no 
better way to be sure that your 
favorite drink will be just right 
than to ask your bartender to use 
Union Made Gin. If you’re your 
own bartender, demand Union 
Made Gins at package stores. 
Ask for Bennett Gins because: 

The Bennett Distilling Co is the 
Only Completely Unionized Rec- 
tifying Plant West of Chicago. 


ae TIPTON DRY GIN 


BENNETT DISTILLING CO. 
705 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE GARFIELD 1708 


Do ————— 
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Growing interest in the approaching Labor Day 
celebration by San Francisco unions was displayed 
last Saturday evening, when approximately one 
hundred and fifty delegates attended a meeting of 
the General Labor Day Committee at the Labor 
Temple. 

Chairman Edward D. Vandeleur called the meet- 
ing to order at 8:15, and after transaction of rou- 
tine business announced the membership of the 
various committees in whose hands the various 
details of the Labor Day celebration will be placed. 
The list is as follows: 


LABOR DAY COMMITTEE OF 1936 

OFFICERS—Edward D. Vandeleur, chairman; 
Thomas Meagher, vice-chairman; John A. O’Con- 
nell, secretary-treasurer; Thomas Doyle, assistant 
secretary; Dan Cavanaugh, sergeant-at-arms; 
Arthur Watson, assistant sergeant-at-arms. 

BALL COMMITTEE—Fred J. Wettstein, 
chairman; Lawrence Palacios, assistant chairman; 
George Kelly, Dewey Mead, L. D. Smith, Robert 
Scott, Marguerite Finkenbinder, Harry Milton, 
James McKnight, Adolph Duhagen, Theodore 
Lindquist, W. H. Ahern, Joseph Willis, Jack 
Smith, Joseph Henderson, Frank McBean, Roger 
Venturi, J. Cronin, Miss Cody, Sauntina Fugazzi, 
Carmen Lucia, William Edminster, W. G. Denton, 
Dan Braine, Charles Crawford, Frank Brown, C. 
Ammerman, Leona Parker and Irene Nolls. 

ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE-—George 
Ward, chairman; C. T. McDonough, F. M, Bil- 
lingsly, Robert Fleenor, F. E. Carew, Elmer Lang- 
maid. 

MUSIC COMMITTEE—Eddie Love, chair- 
man; George Kidwell, Clarence King, Philip Sa- 
piro, Walter Webber. 

FLOAT COMMITTEE~James B. Gallagher, 
chairman; Paul Keith, James E. Ricketts, A. E. 
Cohn, Hugo Ernst, Ernest Aronson, Thomas Mea- 
gher, Jack Shelly, Frank Becker, Ed Sullivan, Lea 
Phillips, Lillian Olney, Gordon Stein, E. Leo De 
Soto, W. B. Flagg, W. G. Desepte, M. J. Rowan, 
L, D. Snell, C. F. Stegman, Charles Delaney, Al 
Wynn, Harry England. 

UNIFORM COMMITTEE — Nellie Casey, 
chairman; Jonas Grace, Nels Soderberg, F. E. 
Walsh, Katherine Barrett, F. B. Nixon, M. Hare- 
lick, Harry Radford, R. Lundie, J. J. Ledwith, 
Fred Thorp, F. Nieberding, R. Leiser, Bryce Kerr, 
Harry Hook. 

DECORATIONS COM MITTE E— Elmer 
Langmaid, chairman; James Ferguson, Martin 
Christen, Thomas Shaughnessey, Sam Toussaint, 
George Ward, Charles Foehn, Walter Otto, Ed 
Nolan, E. J. Stillings. 

TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE—Joseph 
McManus, chairman; W. E. Barada, J. J. Sherry, 
H. G. King, Jack Tersper. 

VISITING COMMITTEE—Arthur Watson, 
chairman; Fred West, Archie Brown, S. S. King, 
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Committees Named to Work Out Details of Labor Day Celebration 


John Bertucci, Walton Baumeister, John F. Mc- 
Guire, J. L. Parker, G. H. Nehring. 

PARADE COMMITTEE—John McCarthy, 
chairman; Joe Marshall, Pat McGuire, J. H. De La 
Rosa, George Monahan, Frank O’Brien, John 
Moreno, Harry Devine, Nat Podesto, John Joh- 
mann. 

GRANDSTAND COMMITTEE — Frank 
Lively, chairman; William Urmy, W. J. Blaisdell, 
John La Force, J. A. Murphy. 

PRIZE COMMITTEE—John A. O’Connell, 
chairman; Dan Dougherty, John Coughlan, George 
Bauer, C. R. Weatherald, James McTiernan, E. 
Rainbow, Ella Wunderlich, Emile Muri, Joe Fal- 
lon, Edward Candage, John Donohue. 

LOUD SPEAKER—Jack P. Plasmier, chair- 
man; Paul Gaffney, Gerald Pickle, L. D. Wilson, 
Charles Hardy, William Connolly. 

BANDS, FLOATS AND UNIFORMS 

Additional unions reported having voted to turn 
out in the Labor Day parade. So far sixty unions 
have so voted. The following reported they will pa- 
rade with bands of music: Auto Mechanics, Chauf- 
feurs, Ice Wagon Drivers, Local Joint Board of 
Culinary Workers, Molders 164, Teamsters (two 
bands), United Laborers. The following will have 
floats: Ice Wagon Drivers and Local Joint Board 
of Culinary Workers; Hospital and Institutional 
Workers reported they will parade in uniforms. 

The Music Committee calls attention to the 
necessity of unions engaging their bands at as 
early a date as possible, and ask to be notified im- 
mediately. Unions may engage their former bands 
by getting in touch with the leader of such band. 
The minimum number of men in a band will be 
sixteen, at a cost of $105.60. 

The loud speaker committee wants each union to 
send in a written description of the union in not 
more than twenty-five words. 

Meeting then adjourned at 9 p. m. to meet two 
weeks from date, Saturday evening, July 11, at 
8:15 o’clock. 

Qa 


Accident Commission Demands 
Discharge of Careless Workmen 


In addition to enforcing its numerous standard 
safety rules on the Bay bridge construction, the 
Industrial Accident Commission has adopted a 
number of special rules, such as requiring work- 
men to wear trench hats to protect them from 
injury from falling objects, to wear safety vests 
to protect them from drowning if they fall into 
the water, and to wear safety belts and lines to 
prevent them from falling, all of which the com- 


mission required the employers to furnish to the 
workmen. 


An investigation of serious accidents discloses 
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that in some cases the employer had not taken 
sufficient safety precautions, but in other cases 
accidents occurred because workmen failed or 
refused to comply with safety orders. The com- 
mission is now insisting that employees must be 
inspected before going to work on each shift to 
see that they are equipped with safety belts and 
lines. An order has been issued that any workman 
who fails or refuses to “tie on” in such manner 
as to insure his safety “must be discharged.” 


In order to compel both employers and em- 
ployees to observe these safety regulations the 
commission has equipped its safety inspectors with 
high-power field glasses, with instructions to con- 
stantly watch all workmen employed on the bridge 
jobs and in every case where a workman is found 
working in violation of the safety orders to de- 
mand his discharge. : 


The commissioners have also served additional 
notices upon contractors and warned them of their 
obligations. A special order has been issued pro- 
hibiting workmen being employed below places 
where painters are working because the falling- wet 
paint creates a dangerous slipping hazard. 

As a result of this safety campaign, workmen 
who have failed or refused to observe the safety 
orders have been discharged. In every instance 
where workmen are found violating the safety 
rules the commission will demand their discharge. 

SS 
DOOR-TO-DOOR SERVICE 

The Cedar Rapids & Iowa City Railway, an elec- 
tric interurban line, has begun the first door-to- 
door passenger service in the history of American 
railroads. The service was designed to regain some 
of the traffic lost to automobiles. One ticket and 
fare will take the passenger from his home or 
office to the railroad station by taxi, over the desig- 
nated railroad route, and finally from the railroad 
station to his ultimate destination by taxi. Service 
is confined to intrastate passengers, 


———_jg—______. 
MORE PAY FOR FRUIT PICKERS 


Fruit growers in the State of Washington have 
complained to Seattle newspapers that they face 
losses of $25,000 to $50,000 in that area because 
they cannot obtain fruit pickers, They said they 
offer 35 cents a crate but find difficulty getting 
crews because many workers find better pay on 
Works Progress jobs. 
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Notes of I. L. A. 38-79 


By HENRY SCHMIDT 
Chairman Publicity Committee 


July 5—The local has gone on record reaffirming 
its position regarding July 5, Maritime Memorial 
Day. As far as a stoppage of work on that day is 
concerned, it was decided to abide by the decision 
of the majority of the Federation district councils. 


The delegates who attended the Maritime Fed- 
eration convention explained that the matter of 
the 5th of July or May 30 would be voted upon 
by the membership, but the returns would not be 
known in time. Federation officials have therefore 
requested all organizations to have the matter 
brought before their membership and report their 
action to the district council. It is hoped that this 
will synchronize the action and make the observa- 
tion of July 5, which happens to be on a Sunday 
this year, coastwide. 


Special Committee—A special committee made 
certain recommendations to the membership with 
respect to making some changes in the general 
hiring hall set-up. There seems to be a strong ten- 
dency for the men to work off the plug-in board, 
causing a shortage of men in the gangs. This 
shortage is usually filled with men from the plug 
board, who return to the “board” when the job or 
ship is finished. One of the recommendations of 
the committee was to cut the number of men on 
the board down to about 700 from the present 
2100. 


This did not meet with the approval of the mem- 
bership, causing the entire matter to be referred 
back to the committee for further study. Also they 
were instructed to get together with the dispatch- 
ers and study the possibility of elimination of pre- 
ferred gangs and placing all gangs on a rotative 
basis. 


The idea of doing away with preferred gangs 
seems to be quite popular. The proponents of the 
100 per cent casual gang system claim that the 
preferred gangs “produce” more on the job. 

Registration—The Labor Relations Committee 
made a partial report on the latest registration of 
additional men which took place recently. Some 
of the members seem to be dissatisfied with the 
results and asked many questions of the Labor 
Relations Committee. Due to the late hour the 
meeting was adjourned, leaving the registration 
question up in the air and not entirely clarified. 

Future Hour for Adjournment.—A motion car- 
ried that all meetings adjourn promptly at 10:30 
p. m. unless there is a question on the floor. Under 
such circumstances this local should meet every 
week; two meetings monthly will not take care of 
the business at hand. 

Federation Ballot—A balloting committee of 
five is to be selected off the sick list, which will 
take care of the vote to be held on matters referred 
to the membership by the Federation convention. 
The ballots are now in the office. The election 
should start shortly. 

Local 38-118 Celebrates Birthday.—This Ware- 
housemen’s Local will be one year old on July 19, 
and has arranged for a picnic to be held on that 
date in Del Paso Park. They are inviting all I. L. 
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A. members to attend. Conveyances will leave the 
Sacramento Labor Temple from 9 o’clock a. m. on, 
to'the picnic grounds. Admission will be 25 cents 
per head, which will include dancing to a union 
orchestra and also swimming. All who attend are 
requested to bring their picnic lunches. However, 
there are eating places and picnic lunch grounds to 
accommodate those who wish same. 

Attend this picnic of your sister local if you can. 


SSS 
Jim Reed Flayed as Advocate 
Of Anti-Labor Union Interests 


David Dubinsky, president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, goes after 
James A. Reed, former senator from Missouri, in 
a public statement that fairly sizzles. Reed re- 
cently revived his one-time notoriety by joining Al 
Smith in a threat to bolt the Democratic ticket. 
Dubinsky says: 

“Some people may know James A. Reed as a 
politician who serves today the interests that he 
denounced only yesterday as un-American and un- 
patriotic. We in the ladies’ garment organization 
know Reed as a patriot of a different caliber. 

“We know him as the policy adviser and counsel 
of Nell Donnelly, Inc., of Kansas City, Mo., the 
largest non-union garment shop in the West, 
owned by his wife, Nell Donnelly, who has con- 
ducted unremitting warfare on our union in oppo- 
sition to its efforts to secure standard American 
work conditions and collective bargaining for the 
workers in the Nell Donnelly plant. 

“We know Reed as the inspired leader of anti- 
union forces im Kansas City, and to us, therefore, 
his reappearance from political obscurity on the 
wagon of the Liberty Leaguers and their fellow- 
riders in their futile attack upon President Roose- 
velt causes no surprise.” 


eS ee 
OLD-AGE PENSION PLAN APPROVED 


Approval of the New York State old-age pen- 
sion plan has been announced by the Social Se- 
curity Board, making the state eligible to receive 
from the federal government approximately one- 
half the cost of caring for its needy aged. Officials 
estimated this share will amount to approximately 
$15,000,000 during the next year. New York is 
the thirty-fourth state to have its old-age assist- 
ance plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

———_—_g—_—______ 

SUBSIDY FOR WORKERS’ CHILDREN 


Low wages in Germany tend to reduce the size 
of the workers’ families. In order to stimulate 
large families, and thus provide an adequate num- 
ber of recruits for the Nazi army, Fritz Reinhart, 
state secretary in the German finance ministry, 
announces that beginning July 1 the government 
will pay ten marks a month for each fifth or later 
child in a family whose head is a worker earning 
not more than 135 marks a month. 
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I. L. G. W.’s New Label 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union has adopted a re-designed union label and 
has become affiliated 
with the Union Label 
Trades Department 
of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
The label is printed 
on heavy linen or satin and bears the “white eagle” 
of their emblem. It is issued by the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and is now available on 
union-made cotton wash dresses. The Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers plan to extend its use to silk 
dresses, children’s clothes and other women’s ap- 
parel lines in a few months. ; 


In connection with the new affiliate, Secretary 
Ornburn of the Union Label Trades Department 
issued the following statement: 

“We are pleased to have the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union in the Union Label Department. 
I believe that with the stimulus that has been given 
union label buying in the last year, and with the 
added momentum which has resulted from the 
organization of the American Federation of 
Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor, the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers will receive a greater demand for 
their union-made goods. 

“It is encouraging to have the confidence of the 
labor unions that have adopted union labels and 
are affiliating with the Union Label Trades De- 
partment, and also to have the revived co-opera- 
tion of the members of labor unions, the auxiliar- 
ized women’s organizations, together with the 
members of their families and their friends. These 
great movements are creating a united force 
through collective buying that the chiselers can’t 
stop.” 


———— 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN HOSPITALS 
The Board of Aldermen, branch of the New 
York municipal assembly, has decided to grant a 
work-day of eight hours to employees in city hos- 
pitals. It was predicted that the measure would 
also be approved by the Board of Estimate. 
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